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I had to leave the poor helpless village to the mercy of these intruders:
On my way to the station I was asked fifteen times to show my identity
card and though I was carrying a very large suit-case which might have
been filled with dangerous matter, I was never asked to show the contents.
When I returned they were still there.
Shaw came round as excited as a schoolboy. He wanted to know
whether they were interfering with us. He said:
"One managed to get hold of me and demand an autograph. He
looked a harmless sort of fellow, bushy eyebrows, terrific chin and
great heavy shoulders, the kind of chap who wouldn't hurt a Shaw. I
let him have it but told him not on any account to show it to anybody
else. I noticed a terrific crowd round him looking and examining my
writing. I find myself with the same tendency to judge people by their
writing. When Davies sent his poems out of the blue, I guessed the
character of the man before I had read a word. His handwriting was
remarkably delicate and individual, the sort of handwriting one might
expect from Shelley. In the same way as an artist can tell a Derby winner
by the look of the horse, so I wept when I discovered that here was a
real poet. Morris estimated his income from poetry as a hundred a year,
and Browning threatened to leave the country when the surveyor of
taxes assessed him for an imaginary figure derived from his poems. If I,
a successful dramatist, received a manuscript from a person with my
handwriting, I would know at once that he was cut out for a successful
novelist, or failing that, a successful actor, or failing that, a successful
jurist, or failing that, a bishop, arch most certainly. I said I left them
examining my writing and deciding on my fate. Saudek, the handwriting
expert, found a certain resemblance between my handwriting and
.Napoleon's: a pronounced final emphasis of pressure. Very acute.
Napoleon could develop new techniques to meet new situations, but we
go the dear old way though everything has changed. We still are
presenting arms and forming fours. ... I suppose it will come out all
right in the end; with a fool everything comes out well in the end.
The German machines, the very latest, will be obsolete by the time
we catch up and then we'll have the latest devices and the Germans
will fall to pieces. It's a diabolical business and f m done with the
devil."
He certainly looked more like Santa Ckus than the devil at that
moment. He continued:
"I must put up a notice, something more original than  'Trespassers